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works of more or less importance. A 
second sale derived its distinctive charac- 
ter from the numerous Ettys -which it in- 
cluded, sent to the hammer by Mr. 
Wethered, one of the principal purchasers, 
if not the principal, who enriched the 
resolute simple-minded painter in his clos- 
ing years. The " Joan of Arc finding the 
Sword," the frescoes painted for a summer- 
house in Buckingham Palace, and cut out 
of the wall by royal courtesy and reve- 
rence for Art and artists (not, however, 
without some prima- facie excuses, as the 
works prove that Etty had not, at the 
time, mastered the technicalities of fresco 
painting); the "Greenwood Shade," 
"Young Scribe;" "Zephyr and Aurora," 
&c, were among the works which re-at- 
tested, at this sale, their artist's splendid 
powers of color, capacity for grand feeling 
or Simple beauty, and self-immolation to 
the unintelligent humbug of pseudo an- 
tiquism. With whatever shortcomings, 
Etty holds, an unquestionable position 
among the men of whom England must be 
proud. 

You will have seen in the Athenaium the 
announcement that " the Council of the 
Eoyal Academy lias at length taken up, the 
question of pictorial copyright." I have no 
new fact to add to what is there said, and 
the question, after what is already known 
on the subject, is one whose importance 
speaks for itself. 

The sculptor Thomas "Woolner has re- 
turned from the Isle of Wight with his bust 
of Tennyson done in plaster. That grandest 
of heads seated on the shoulders of great 
men of our generation is no easy one to 
express ; and the difficulty is, for the present, 
enhanced by the undisciplined moustache 
and beard which hide the noble mouth and 
the kingly lower jaw. This overgrowth 
Mr. Woolner has treated as the accidental 
thing it is, and omitted it altogether. .1 
have not yet seen his work, but have con- 
fidence in it d priori. Shortly he is to be 
engaged on one of the life-sized figures 
commissioned for enriching the Oxford 
University Museum, now in course of con- 
struction. His choice will probably lie 
between Bacon and James Watt, and I an- 
ticipate that he will settle on the former. 
Galileo has just been modelled by Mr. 
Munro for the same building. 

The question'of opening on Sunday such 
places of cultivated recreation as the Brit- 
ish Museum and the National Gallery, 
pending for discussion in Parliament when 
I wrote you last, has been brought forward 

' since then, and smashed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority — a majority such as I had cer- 
tainly not looked for, although the nature 
of the decision was beyond a doubt; unless 
some radical change occur, the question 
must be considered shelved for a good 
while to come, save iu so far as some per- 
sons may think it preferable to keep it 
before the public for exposition and nega- 
tiving, rather than to let it rest. Mean- 
while, the Directors of the Crystal Palace, 
foiled of all'prospect of a Sunday opening, 
have gone as near that consummation as 
they can without violating the letter of the 
law — having determined to keep their 
premises open on Good Friday, the day 

■ surely, of all others, on which many, even- 
who advocate a Sunda}' opening, would 
prefer, as a matter of religious feeling, if 



not of obligatory observance, to see a 
place of amusement closed. 

Electrography, or a new art of engrav- 
ing in relief in metal, discovered by 
Joseph Devinceuzi, has recently been pro- 
mulgated in a memoir, presented by the 
author to the Academy of Sciences of the 
Imperial Institute of France. The metal 
to be used is zinc, the number of possible 
impressions incalculable, and the disco- 
verer's programme contemplates the su- 
perseding of wood-engraving, and, in 
great measure, of lithography and copper- 
plate engraving. The committee, which 
has been appointed to consider the process, 
reports favorably. I do not give the de- 
tails; for the matter, not being of English 
origin, does not belong to me, except by a 
kind of reflex action, in virtue of the 
influence which it must, if successful, exer- 
cise hero as elsewhere. A minor novelty 
— and this has been practised in London — 
is the use of artificial ivory in photogra- 
phy. The effect unites a certain darkness 
and suffusion with finish. 

A project is on foot for getting up, at 
Manchester, an Art-exhibition, which is 
to combine, as I understand it, some repre- 
sentation of the English school in general, 
past and present, with portraits of the 
selected artists themselves. The notion is 
good enough to deserve being wisely and 
thoroughly carried out. Possibly, too, 
such a gathering of portraits might not be 
without some collateral bearing on the 
larger question of a national portrait gal- 
lery, by stimulating interest, and prompt- 
ing cooperation of some kind, if not con- 
tribution. 

I conclude with two items of city news. 
Our men of business, when they have to 
decorate the palace of their business-chief, 
or Lord Mayor, bethink themselves of 
being poetical, and will have nothing but 
subjects from the national poets. I have 
mentioned statues previously commis- 
sioned ; and now these are to be compa- 
nioned by a Milton's Spirit of the Woods, 
from Mr. Baily, a Britomart from Mr. 
Wyon, a Gray's Bard from Mr. IVeed, a 
Shakspeare's Hermoine from Mr. Durham, 
and a Byron's Sardanapalus from Mr. 
Weeks. 3ut, when the men of business 
unearth something, which comes to us vene- 
rable from the past, as the early' English 
crypt under the City Guildhall, they 
"turn it to some account " (so the Athe- 
naium phrases it), by proposing to fit it up 
as a kitchen, and call for estimates for 
constructing "extra cooking-apparatus" 
therein ! 

Wm. M. Kossetti. 
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"Tennyson— all thy thought, broad-winged and 
strong, 
Circling well-poised in highest heaven of mind, 
Sinks in its last ascension ;— left behind 
By the great expectation of thy song : — 
A waiting — for some tube of larger breath 
Throbs audibly, as silence-rounding thunder 
More awful than the crash in pauses, under 
Swift harmonies dissolving life and death. 
So shall thy faith redress our nature's wrong, 
Joy beyond thought prevailing to sustain, 
And silence of the primal night constrain, 
And music's power in music's close prolong, 
Heaven's praise unworthy, heaven's hush supplied, 
When hallelujahs into wonder died. 
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The Publication Omos of The Obaton Is at the 
book-store of Mb. F. W. Chbistebn, No. 768 Broadway. 
Editob's Office— No. 709& Broadway, . iA 

Wholesale Agents, for the lower part o*f s the city, 
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Eeeata.— In Chapter V. of " The Nature and use of 
Beauty," the word " institutions " in the Stst line of the 
second column, p. 9T, should have been intuitions, and 
" altogether "p. 93, third column, 23d line, should have 
been all together.. It is exceedingly vexatious to have 
such errors, but also very difficult to avoid them, as alj 
proof-readers must know. 

[3^* Our Subscribers out of the City of New York, 
who are in arrears, will greatly favor us by an 
early settlement. Lovers of Art and students of its 
literature, are some among the indicative tonne for 
earliest and reliable — if not always promptr^people. 
They are, however, a scattered community, arty to 
send a collector to all of them in the United States, 
would be an expense to us greater than the aggregate 
sum of our country subscription-Hat. As wehove.no 
unwilling subscribers,' will our friends,^ therefore 
please remit the amount due us, and safe, us this 
unnecesary trouble and expense. , . ' ' " * 

We have to request the indulgence of our City Sub- 
scribers for a lack of promptness in the delivery of 
last month's Number of Th b Ck aton. The delay woe 
owing to an affliction in the family of 'our carrier; a 
circumstance we. were not aware of in time to pro- 
cure an assistant to relieve Mm in Vie performance 
of his duties. . • 
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National Academy- of; Design.— The Ex- 
hibition this year is, at the time we write, remark- 
ably well attended. The extract tendance, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as evidence of positive in-! 
terest in works of Art by the "people," as it is 
owing to the reason that the. Academy has had no 
rival Jo contend with— no other Art attraction to 
withdraw the attention of the public and share its 
patronage. The Academy is a Spring novelty 
— when there is no other to overshadow it— and . 
unusual attendance is the result of that advan- 
tage. Independent, however, of Art being a 
subject of interest to the novelty-loving portion 
of our community, there, is here a good, sound 
picture-loving audience, better estimated by its 
money value than by any statement of the 
numbers composing it. We consider it worth 
twenty-five hundred dollars, per annum. , We ' 
believe an exhibition of original pictures by 
American artists, will, under any • adverse cir- 
cumstances, always realize that Sum. It may 
be safely considered an item of capital, and it 
enters into the considerations we have. now to 
offer, relative to the present usefulness andfuture 
prospects of this institution. , .._,-,-. 

The National Academy of Design was started 
over thirty years ago, at a time when artists were 
but a very small body in this city, and when 
Art resources were almost entirely wanting. The 
old American Academy possessed all there were 
at the time; but, the institution being injudici- 
ously managed, artists could derive no benefit 
from it.* This institution was controlled by rrien 



* So little, did the, majority of those wbp legislated 
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who had good intentions, but they were not 
artists, or the associates of artists; and the in- 
stitution fell, as all institutions of Art not sup- 
ported by G-overment, must fall, if the arlisth 
is not the controlling mind. "The artists of that 
day knew-best their own necessities, and having 
the interests of their profession most at hearty 
they organized the- National Academy of- De- 
sign. . ' 

It is pertinent in this place to notice a wise 
aphorism propounded by n morning paper,, that 
" Art has flourished the" most vigorously where 
artists have not been the managers, but the 
managed." We all know how the Pope at- 
tempted to " manage" Michael Angelo, and 
with what success ; and we know, too, that the 
Royal Academy of London, "managed," en- 
tirely by artists, is enormously wealthy. But 
without going back to those times, nor" into 
other countries, where , the profession of an 
artist is infinitely more esteemed than in- this 
enlightened' land* the very existence of the 
National Academy proves that the statement 
is not true. The fact mentioned above in re- 
gard to the old American Academy, is proof 
sufficient, and the present age of the National 
Academy,- without going into detail,, is conclu- 
sive. It is the oldest Art-institution, in the 
country; it superseded an- inert institution; and 
it has survived another Art-institution, both of 
which were controlled by the artist's " man- 
agers." We do not think it necessary to go 
behind these Jiving facts. We assert that 
artists do best know their own interests, and 
how to direct them. So far as " a knowledge of 
affairs." by artists is concerned — another con- 
dition claimed by this writer — we admit the 
necessity of business ability, as much as we in- 
*sist on the importance of knowledge of Art and 
artists on the part of those who write about 
them. Business tact and capital are essential 
to every institution, and the -National Academy 
has derived great benefit from that very element. 
To resume: the National Academy was mo- 
delled upon the royal and aristocratic academy 
of London ; grades of artists were established 
in imitation of the Royal Academy, such as 
academicians, associates, amateurs, etc. ; mint- 
stamps of merit, that do well enough upon 
any piece of metal when coin is scarce, and 
no doubt considered stimulants to ambition, 
but of very doubtful propriety. The academy 
organized schools, procured casts, collected a 
library, and maintained an exhibition ; it also 
answered, as a place for the- sale of pictures. 
Lectures - were delivered, artists attended the 
schools regularly, and pupils were numerous? 
because the academy offered the facilities re- 
quired. The interest and labor of artists being 
heartily concentrated upon the institution 



for this institution know what belongs to the character 
of an artist, that they passed a law respecting exhibi- 
tions, in the following words :— " AH; artists of distin- 
guished merit, as painters., sculptors, and designers, 
shall be permitted to exhibit their works. Amateurs 
in these arts shall be invited to expose In the gallery of 
the Academy, any of their performances, which may 
be thought worthy of the exhibition." Giving a bare 
permission to artists — and those only of a distinguished 
merit — to those whose labors alone could support the 
institution, and Inviting amateurs as being- of a superior 
order,, who had never degraded themselves by gaining 
that knowledge, which belongs to artists of distinguished 
merit.— Duruap. 



it prospered, and the National Academy of 
Design has been " managed " into thirty-one 
years of vitality ; and furthermore, it has been a 
.very useful institution, and a very creditable 
one to the country. 

But 1856 presents a state of things very diffe- 
rent from the year 1825. Artists require facili- 
ties of another description now. They can 
procure casts and draw in their own studios ; 
boolts may be looked at in accessible and more 
extensive libraries than the Academy's ; pictures 
may be seen arid sold in countless places; mo- 
dels can be procured for a trifling Bum ; lectures 
can be listened to elsewhere, and above all, the 
artist enjoys an independent position, now, 
which derives no added lustre or influence from 
an institution. People care as little for an 
academy N. A., as they do for a college A. M. 
With these wants more conveniently at hand, 
and with an independent position, of what use 
to the artist is the National Academy of Design? 
Of very great use. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the poorly 
attended school, the absence of a life-school — 
the absence of lectures, a stationary, ill-fur- 
nished library and no roof to cover the remnants 
of its activity, to point out its dead members. 
What of all this, so long as there is blood in its 
veins to resuscitate and nourish it again into 
healthy life ! The Exhibition is a supporting 
element ; the Academy has property, the artists 
have wants an institution can provide for, and 
they positively need the influence, power and 
respect, which organization alone can secure to 
them. The Academy offers an excellent foun- 
dation for reform. It can begin a new life with a 
handsome capital; it can support its exhibition 
in any place- without fear of loss; it can offer 
facilities for drawing from casts without machi- 
nery and expense of schools, and it can add 
those new features to its plan, which the pre- 
sent time Especially calls for. First of all, how- 
ever, the Academy must abolish the " old times " 
part of it, which stands in the way, and that is 
the system of grades and close corporation man- 
agement. Throwopenthe institutiontotheentire 
body of artists, all men who live by the profes- 
sion^ and get rid of distinctions which do no 
good, and which are oftentimes ludicrous. By 
so doing, no invidious comparisons are made 
between those who deserve them, or not, as the 
case may be, and the workers for the cause of 
art, " the men of affairs " will be able to have 
their influence properly acknowledged. This 
done, the entire body of artists will exert them- 
selves in harmony, and a healthy esprit dtt corps 
must naturally follow. In addition to this, we 
can do no more than indicate at present, the 
various new features proposed as amendments to 
its plan, to make the institution the representa- 
tive of Art in this city. Two seem to be generally 
called for, a permanent exhibition and- a free 
one, or as nearly so as possible. To have this, 
it has been suggested to concentrate the N. A. 
of Design and N. Y. Gallery of Fine Arts into one 
institution; the pictures belonging to the latter 
to be always oh view, free to the public, tbge- 
.thsr with the large and valuable collection of 



casts belonging to the Academy. Joined to 
this, have a room wherein pictures may be 
placed in the interim of the annual exhibition 
either ftft sale, or for temporary exhibition : 
the annual exhibition to be given- as usual-, at 
as low a rate of entrance fee, as is compatible 
with the expenses of it, and not with any re- 
gard to making movey. An art institution 
should not waste thought and energy upon 
" making money," and when once established 
in a building rent free, it will not need to. The 
further features of lectures to depend upon cir- 
cumstances of the time being; The next im- 
portant feature is an " exchange " room — never 
to be devoted to other purposes — in which artists 
can meet aud associate at. all. hours. In this 
room, the library and such deflorations and con- 
veniences as may be suitable, shall be placed* 
Artists, like other classes of men, must mingle 
together and talk, it will benefit them individu- 
ally, and the public too ; for talk results in 
action, and powerful action comes from a union 
of -combined forces. These new features are 
essential and practicable. We cannot begin to 
enumerate the advantages of that concentrated 
professional action, which gives dignity and cha- 
racter to a profession, and which must be excited 
to enable this institution to influence the devel- 
opment of Art. But especially do we yearn 
to see an art-institution so successful, as 
to be protected from the shafts of newspaper 
ignorance; the Press is disgraced and the country 
is disgraced by them. The National Academy ' 
is an institution, as serviceable to the country 
as an Historical Society is, and equally deserv- 
ing of honorable mention wherever it forms the 
subject of a thought'. It has been creditably 
managed and it has been conducted with more 
self-sacrifice and devotion of valuable time, 
than any other institution in thecountry. 



Domestic Art Gossip. 
The sale, of Mr. Cropsey's works realized 
about $8,000 ; a fair outfit for an European 
voyage. Seeing the prices his pictures brought 
at auction, we are sure there is little ground 
for the assertion,- that artists' are poorly.paid in 
America. We believe that in no other country 
will the same class of pictures bring so high 
priceB as here, especially if they are painted by 
American artists. We are satisfied from the 
experience of past sales that the pictures of 
most of our leading artists would bring better 
prices under the hammer than "they do from the 
artists' studios. Another point illuminated by 
this sale is. the market value of sketches from 
Nature, and generally the preference for small 
works. We have always insisted that the rea- 
son our painters seemed to be neglected was, 
because they did not direct their labors towards 
public taste, preferring generally to display 
themselves on huge canvasses and labored 
compositions, which very few have a love" for,' 
or house-room enough to spare to accommodate 
them, rather than works which would concen- 
trate all the thought in small space, and with 
comparatively little manual labor. Men love- 
concentrated things, and it is a pity that' artists 
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should not avail themselves of this feeling to 
their own advantage and that of the Art-loving 
public. We believe that small careful studies 
from nature will "pay" better than any .de- 
scription of Art-production in vogue, and if 
artists prefer to make few of them, and dilute 
them on huge canvasses, they need not wonder 
if they lose their time. 

A friend tells us an amusing instance of 
the effect of the lucidities of newspaper criti- 
cism. A lady, who had read an article in one 
of the dailies on the Academy Exhibition, and 
finding large and honorable mention therein of 
a picture by Raphael, in which a dandelior 
had been most Pre-Raphaelitically treated 
posted off instanter to the exhibition, to get a 
sight of the rare and wonderful picture, won- 
dering, doubtless, how it could be that she 
could have passed by a picture of Raphael's. 
She looked for it on the walla, and she looked 
for it in the catalogue, without success, and, at 
length, in despair, applied to a gentleman in 
. the gallery for information, when she dis^ 
covered that it was one of a gallery kept by. 
one Memory, a very private .collection, the key 
of which was in the critic's eye. We did not 
ascertain whether she was vexed with him of 
herself most. 

Goupil & Co. have received a proof of an 
'exquisite engraving from a new picture of 
Delaroche, an Entombment, a work of ..rare 
beauty and impressiveness^ The composition 
is treated with exceeding simplicity, and the 
body of the Christ is a noble piece of anatomi- 
cal drawing. 

A movement is on foot in favor of Doughty, 
the landscape painter, who is said to be in ab- 
solute want. Why not get up an exhibition of 
his works'? Doughty is one of the pioneers of 
our landscape Art,- and has painted many 
noble pictures in his better days, and we are 
sure that a collection of them would be very 
interesting. Many would testify their interest 
in this way who do not care to subscribe a 
small amount, and cannot afford a large sub- 
scription. If any win contribute to the fund, 
.they may remit to W. C. Bryant, Esq., office 
of the Evening Post, or we will gladly take 
charge of any sums which may be consigned to 
our care. 

The Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy, at Philadelphia, will open on the 28th of 
April, with nearly six hundred works of art ; one 
of the largest and finest collections ever made in 
the country. New York artists contribute about 
twenty-five pictures. 

A friend, writes from Paris : — 

" As to what the artists are doing here, I. am 
not generally posted up. I can tell you, how- 
ever, of a few. 

"May has painted Rome capital pictures—' 
Italian costume pictures — a girl at a fountain, 
a Tricoteuse, or young peasant girl knitting, in 
afield of grain and poppies, rich in color and 
full of find daylight effect, and a Campagna 
Shepherd-boy tending sheep : also some excel- 



lent portraits, among which, is. one of Mrs. 
Mason, the wife of our respected ambassador. 

". Babcock and Rossiter haye Home excellent 
things en.train, but I have not been lately to 
their studios 

" Gifford has painted up several of his English 
studies, among which, a very effective view of 
Kenil worth Castle, and two or three Lake views 
are particularly interesting. 
• *' Greenough is hard at work, and has nearly 
completed his statue of Gov. Winthrpp. He 
has also a nearly completed bust in marble, and 
a statuette in plaster of a Roman beggar girl. 

" Cranch has been pretty busy all winter, exe- 
cuting commissions of small pictures— some of 
them American, some Italian views, some com- 
positions. He has also nearly finished (for 
sale) two larger views. One of the Horse-shoe 
Fall of Niagara, the other a view on the* Hud- 
son of the Catskifls. He hopes to go to Swit- 
zerland or the Pyrenees this summer to study.' 

There is to be an exhibition of paintings and 
other works of art at the Brooklyn Atheneeum, 
to open on the 19th of the present month. See 
advertisement on the cover. 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

bayard taylor's poems.* 
The present volume contains all that the 
author is willing to acknowledge of two earlier 
bodks, (" Rhymes of Travel," 1849, and the 
" Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Song," 1851.) 
He has subjected what he has retained to a 
careful revision. 

Mr. Taylor's course is well known, and to 
rehearse it, is only to show how an enviable 
reputation can be manfully won. He also gives 
us an earnest of a brilliant future. 

As a poet he thoroughly understands poet- 
ically what he essays ; isan ardent sympathizer 
with nature, and recognizes her humanity. 
Books of literary anecdotes give us accounts 
of the favorite trees of authors, and perhaps it is 
not wholly- a delusion, that we can judge some- 
thing of those author's natures by these express 
favoritisms, as the qualities that distinguish the 
oak among other trees, may not .unlikely be the 
counterparts of like qualities in the man, who 
prefers it Every one who reads this volume 
.must remark how great a favorite the Pine- is 
with the author. Indeed, we have only to .turn 
to bis El Dorado, for a frank expression of ifc^ 
" I stopped under a palm-tree, and let my horse 
crop a little grass. In loftiness, grace, and ex- 
quisite symmetry, the palm is a perfect type of 
.the rare and sensuous expression of Beauty in 
.the South. The first sight of the tree had 
nearly charmed me into disloyalty to my native 
Pine ; but when the wind blew, and I heard the 
sharp, metallic rustle of its leaves, I retained 
the old allegiance. The truest interpreter of 
Beauty is in the voice, and no tree has a voice 
like the Pine, modulated to the rhythmic accord 
with the subtlest flow of Fancy, touched with a 
human sympathy for the expression of Hope, 
and Love and Sorrow, and sounding in an: awful 



* Poems of TJbme and Travel. By Batabd Tatloji. 

Boston. Tickoor and Fields. 185D. 



undertone to the darkest excess cf Passion." 
He has shown all this in the opening poem of 
this volume — T/ie Metempsychosis of the Pine t 
which we are .inclined to pronounce his Ijest, 
and one of the grandest in conception, and hap- - 
piest in diction among poems of its length of. 
our American' poets. It is conceived in the 
perfect fulness of poetic feeling, delving into the 
mystical nature of the tree, as if it were a thing 
of human volition. 

" And thus I know, by memories unfurled, 
Id rarer woods and many a.nametess sign, 
That once in time and somewhere in the world, 
J wajj a- towering Pine,. 

* * # * ■ * • *" ■ ■ 
"The.nce.aml made a poet: thence are sprung 
Those notions of the soul that sometimes reach 
Beyond all grasp of art—for which the tongue 
la ignorant of speech. 

"And if some wild full-gathered harmony 
Roll its unbroken music through my line, 
There lives and murmurs, falnliy though It be t 
The Spirit of the Pine!" 



Mr. Taylor's style is frequently rather preg- 
nant than polished, and he has a strong imagin- 
ation that will crowd into a single word v^hafc 
Fancy would more gracefully weave along a 
line.; hence his. poems -are generally unadorned 
with such dainty little gems as delicate simile's, 
which give such a sparkle to the verses of many 
a lesser poet. When we know of .his acquaint- 
ance with Freiligrath, and how he has rendered 
so happily into English some of that bard's 
poems, we are not surprised to find something . 
of the German poet's vein-in T/ieJUson Track, 
and elsewhere. We -think we notice also traces 
of other German poets; nothing, .however, 
amounting to an imitation. We are apt to 
place too much confidence in such things, we 
know; but we think any one conversant if rth 
the best style of Heine's poems, will find the 
same, spirit, -and' even character of expression 
pervading them, that is noticeable in the follow- 
ing verses, which present certainly an exquisite 
picture. .:..-;■,-.: 

AT HOME. '■"■-• ■ 

Tbb' rain Is sobbing on. the wold; 

The house is dark,- the hearth Is cold; *'■ ">"■• 
i And stretching drear and ashy grey . • 

Beyond the cedars, lies , the bay. 



The winds are moaning, as they pass 
Through taagled knots of autumn. 
A weary, dre.ary sound of woe, 
As if attjoy were dead below. 



I sit alone, I wait in vain ...... : _, ■, .■ 

SomeTOlce to lull this nameless nalnj .,,.,, 
But from my neighbor's cottage near 
Come sounds of happy household cheer. 

My neighbor at bjsTWbidow stands,, 
His youngest baby in his hands ; 
The others seek his tender kiss, ' 
' And one sweet woman crowns his bliss. 

I [ook upon the rainy wild ; 
I have no wife, I have* no child : 
There is no fire upon my hearth, 
And none tolove me on the* earth". 

The Boston publishers may congratulate them- 
selves that, one by one, the best poets qf the 
land seem to be putting their trust in jthejh. . 



